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IT  was  the  end  of  August,  i860,  when  the 
Honorable  William  MacPherson  said  to 
me:  “You’d  better  jump  on  a train  and 
go  paint  this  man  Lincoln.”  MacPher- 
son was  the  chief  pioneer  promoter  of 
early  St.  Louis.  He  founded  Bellefontaine 
Cemetery,  Forest  Park,  and  organized  the  Mis- 
souri-Pacific Railroad,  of  which  he  was  the  first 
president.  He  seemed  able  to  get  unlimited 
capital  for  his  enterprises  from  Morgan,  Drexel 
& Co.  of  New  York. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  and  his  suite  were  to 
visit  St.  Louis  in  October,  and  the  opening  of 
the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Association 
Fair  had  been  fixed  for  that  time.  To  forestall 
Chicago,  we  had  just  originated  the  “Western” 
Academy  of  Art.  I was  its  secretary,  and  we 
were  to  hold  an  exhibit  in  connection  with  the 
Fair.  MacPherson  said  it  would  be  a good 
thing  for  me  to  hang  a portrait  of  the  new 
leader  of  the  new  Republican  party.  He  knew 
Lincoln  and  approved  of  him,  was  himself  a 
strong  Unionist,  and,  I imagine,  was  not  un- 
mindful of  the  campaign  value  of  such  a por- 
trait in  St.  Louis  at  that  time.  1 was  in  the 
habit  of  doing  what  MacPherson  said  in  those 
days,  for  whenever  he  told  people  that  they 
ought  to  sit  to  me,  they  sat.  So  1 packed  up 
my  gear  and  went. 

Nevertheless,  I disapproved  heartily  of  the 
whole  undertaking.  I was  a youngster  then, 
scarce  “come  to  forty  year,”  and  Lincoln 
meant  less  to  me  than  did  Bryan  to  Gold 
Democrats  in  1896.  I came  from  a slave 
State,  I was  of  that  strong  faction  in  the 
North  that  thought  Seward  should  have  had 
the  nomination,  and  1 anticipated  a disagree- 
able task,  which  I was  anxious  to  get  over  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Arrived  at  Springfield,  Illinois,  1 repaired 
with  all  speed  to  the  old  abandoned  State 
House  where  Lincoln  had  his  headquarters  dur- 
ing the  campaign.  The  room  that  he  rented 
was  perhaps  sixty  feet  long  by  about  twenty- 
five  wide,  and  as  I entered  I caught  my  first 
sight  of  him  standing  by  a table  at  the  farther 
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end.  He  was  surrounded  by  men  with  whom 
he  was  talking  interestedly. 

I took  a seat  against  the  wall,  rather  more 
than  half  way  down  the  room.  As  I waited; 
surprise  grew  upon  me.  My  notion  of  his  fea- 
tures had  been  gained  solely  from  the  unskilful 
work  of  the  photographers  of  the  period,  in 
which  harsh  lighting  and  inflexible  pose  served 
to  accentuate  the  deep,  repellent  lines  of  his 
face,  giving  it  an  expression  easily  mistaken  for 
coarseness  that  well  accorded  with  the  prev- 
alent disparagement  of  his  character.  But  as 
he  talked  animatedly,  I saw  a totally  different 
countenance,  and  I admitted  to  myself  that 
his  frequent  smile  was  peculiarly  attractive.  I 
determined  to  secure  that  expression  for  my 
portrait. 

Across  the  room  a young  man  was  also  wait- 
ing. From  his  appearance  and  manner,  I im- 
mediately concluded  that  he  was  of  my  ilk  and 
bent  on  the  same  errand.  While  1 was  under- 
going vexation  at  the  prospect  of  his  adding  to 
the  difficulty  of  my  obtaining  the  sittings  1 de- 
sired, Mr.  Lincoln  approached,  and  I handed  him 
the  introductions  and  strong  recommendations 
with  which  MacPherson  had  armed  me.  Lin- 
coln read  them  carefully.  “No,”  he  said 
gravely,  shaking  his  head;  "it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  give  any  more  sittings.” 

As  I urged  upon  him  the  important  purpose 
for  which  the  portrait  was  sought,  and  the  dis- 
tance I had  come  to  secure  it,  the  young  man 
I had  noticed  approached  and  stood  near  us. 
He  interrupted  Lincoln,  who  began  to  deny  me 
again,  saying:  “Mr.  Lincoln,  you  can  give  him 
my  sitting  for  to-morrow.  My  stay  in  Spring- 
field  is  unlimited,  and  I can  arrange  for  sittings 
later,  to  suit  your  convenience.  1 should  be 
very  glad  to  facilitate  this  gentleman’s  work  in 
that  way.” 

Such  professional  magnanimity  evidently 
appealed  to  Lincoln,  and  he  agreed  to  sit  to 
us  together  if  that  would  do.  So  it  was  set- 
tled, and  I thanked  Mr.  Lincoln  and  the  young 
man.  He  was  George  Wright  from  New  Haven, 
and  but  for  him  I should  probably  have  gone 
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away  without  the  portrait,  and  cherishing  a 
personal  resentment  against  Lincoln,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  popular  prejudice  in  which  I shared. 

Long  before  ten  the  next  morning,  we  were 
both  on  hand  at  the  State  House.  I set  up 
my  easel  in  the  middle  of  the  room  and  placed 
a chair  for  Mr.  Lincoln  about  ten  feet  away. 
He  was  seated  at  the  table,  writing,  and  at  the 
same  time  dictating  to  Mr.  Nicolay,  his  secre- 
tary. He  leaned  his  head  on  his  left  hand  and 
kept  running  the  fingers  through  his  long,  un- 
kempt hair.  I fumed  inwardly,  impatient  to 
get  on  with  my  work. 

Promptly  on  the  hour,  Lincoln  rose,  came 
over,  and  without  a word  threw  his  angular 
form  into  the  chair,  crossing  his  legs  and  set- 
tling back  with  a sigh,  as  though  to  a disagree- 
able ordeal.  Immediately  his  countenance 
relapsed  into  impenetrable  abstraction;  the 
hard,  sinister  lines  deepened  into  an  expression 
of  utter  melancholy,  almost  despair.  The  cold 
sweat  started  all  over  me  as  I contemplated 
the  difficulty  of  inducing  the  animation  I had 
observed  the  day  before. 

Something  had  to  be  done,  and  I began  by 
asking  permission  to  arrange  his  hair,  which 
stood  out  like  an  oven-broom.  He  nodded,  and 
with  my  fingers  I brushed  it  back,  disclosing 
the  splendid  lines  of  the  forehead.  At  least 
that  was  something,  I thought,  as  I backed 
away.  But  it  was  not  enough.  All  the  other 
features  seemed  to  me  hopeless,  as  I stood 
there.  His  ill  repute  in  my  section  flooded 
into  my  mind:  his  common  origin  — born  of 
Kentucky  “poor  white  trash”;  his  plebeian 
pursuits,  his  coarse  tastes  and  low  associates. 
He  seemed  to  me,  indeed,  the  story-telling, 
whisky-drinking,  whisky-selling  country  grocer 
who  they  said  had  been  exalted  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  astute  Seward. 

So,  as  I sat  down  again  before  my  easel,  I 
made  some  flippant  remark  calculated  to  ap- 
peal to  the  vulgarian.  It  was  then  I got  my 
first  hint  of  the  innate  dignity  of  the  man.  He 
made  some  monosyllabic  reply,  and  there  came 
over  his  face  the  most  marvelously  complex 
expression  I have  ever  seen  — a mingling  of 
instant  shrewd  apprehension  of  the  whole 
attitude  of  mind  back  of  my  remark,  pained 
disappointment  at  my  misunderstanding  of 
him,  and  patient  tolerance  of  it. 

In  a flash,  I saw  I had  made  a mistake, 
though  not  till  long  afterward  did  I realize 
how  gross  a one.  To  cover  my  embarrassment 
I began  at  once  to  question  him  about  the  de- 
bates with  Douglas,  which  had  been  fully  pub- 
lished in  the  St.  Louis  papers. 

“In  all  my  life,”  he  said,  “I  never  engaged 
in  any  enterprise  with  such  reluctance  and 


grave  apprehension  as  in  that  contest.  Doug- 
las was  the  idol  of  his  party,  and  justly  so,  for 
he  was  a man  of  great  ability.  He  was  reck- 
less in  many  of  his  statements,  but  'Judge 
Douglas  said  so'  clinched  the  argument  and 
ended  the  controversy.  I soon  found  that  my 
simple  denial  carried  no  weight  against  the 
imperious  and  emphatic  style  of  his  oratory. 
Night  after  night  Douglas  reiterated  that  while 
I was  in  Congress  I had  voted  against  the 
Mexican  War  and  against  all  recognition  of  the 
gallant  conduct  of  those  who  had  imperiled 
their  lives  in  it.  I knew  it  was  useless  to  re- 
ply till  I could  adduce  such  proof  as  would 
settle  the  question  forever. 

“One  night  I saw  near  the  platform  a Demo- 
crat, a personal  friend  of  both  of  us,  who  was 
in  Congress  when  I was.  Douglas  had  the 
opening  speech,  and  when  in  my  reply  I came 
to  the  oft-repeated  statements  about  the 
Mexican  War,  I told  the  audience  that  when  I 
came  to  Congress  the  war  was  all  over;  there- 
fore I could  not  have  voted  against  it;  and 
furthermore,  that  on  every  resolution  of  votes 
of  swords  and  thanks  to  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers, I voted  in  the  affirmative,  except  on  one 
occasion  when  the  question  was  so  shrewdly 
worded  that  if  the  Whigs  voted  for  it  they 
would  be  made  to  indorse  the  war.  Then  I 
voted  no,  until  Mr.  Ashmun  of  Massachusetts 
added  this  amendment:  ‘In  a war  unjustifiably 
begun  by  the  President.’  Then  I voted  in  the 
affirmative.  'And,'  I added,  ‘I  refer  you  for 
proof  to  the  congressional  record.’  And  turn- 
ing to  my  Democratic  colleague,  I said:  ‘Here 
is  Ficlin,  who  was  in  Congress  when  I was;  he 
will  confirm  what  I have  said.’ 

“He  seemed  rather  reluctant  to  come,  but 
he  was  within  reach  of  my  long  arm,  and  I 
took  him  by  the  collar  and  helped  him  along  a 
little.  Finally  he  said:  ‘Although  I am  op- 
posed to  Mr.  Lincoln  in  politics,  I must  say 
that  what  he  has  told  you  concerning  his  votes 
on  the  Mexican  War  question  is  true.’  Doug- 
las never  said  Mexican  War  again  during  the 
whole  campaign.” 

I remember  this  particularly,  because  it  im- 
pressed me  even  at  the  time  with  that  remark- 
able trait  of  his  — the  patient  waiting,  biding 
his  time,  no  matter  how  strong  the  pressure  to 
hasten  his  decision  or  precipitate  his  action.  I 
realized  it  more  fully  later.  His  reply  to  the 
open  letter  of  Greeley  in  the  Tribune  of  August 
20,  1862,  accusing  him  of  conciliating  pro- 
slavery sentiment,  is  a fine  example  of  it.  His 
course  regarding  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion is  another.  Carpenter  painted  a picture 
of  the  Cabinet  consulting  about  the  Proclama- 
tion. But  a member  of  that  Cabinet  told  me 
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they  knew  nothing  of  his  purpose  till  he  sud- 
denly presented  at  a meeting  a draft  of  the 
document  for  their  verbal  criticism  only. 

But  this,  and  the  other  traits  he  disclosed 
during  the  week  or  more  I stayed  in  Spring- 
field,  I was  in  no  attitude  of  mind  to  appre- 
ciate. At  that  first  sitting  my  efforts  were 
only  temporarily  successful  in  diverting  his 
mind  from  the  sense  of  present  responsibility, 
obsessed  with  which  he  relapsed  into  the  melan- 
choly I desired  to  avert.  I remember  how  vexed 
I was  at  the  interruptions  of  visitors,  who  were 
constantly  coming  in.  Though  they  roused  him 
to  some  degree  of  animation,  they  invariably 
spoiled  his  pose,  so  that  I could  not  work. 

One  from  Alabama,  a fine  figure  of  the 
Southern  gentleman,  approached  with  a quick, 
assured  step,  introduced  himself,  and  evidently 
requested  that  the  interview  be  private,  for 
they  soon  retired  to  the  other  end  of  the  room. 
The  visitor  leaned  forward  in  his  chair  talking 
earnestly  to  Lincoln,  who  reclined  easily, 
stroking  his  chin,  his  legs  crossed.  To  the 
evident  anxiety  of  the  other  man  was  added 
an  expression  of  extreme  dissatisfaction  when 
he  left,  half  an  hour  later.  He  had,  I judged, 
come  to  interrogate  Lincoln  as  to  what  would 
be  the  policy  of  the  Government  if  he  were 
elected.  I could  hear  nothing  that  was  said, 
but  Lincoln  chatted  with  him  pleasantly, 
smiled  often,  and  evidently  told  some  story,  his 
visitor  chafing  the  while  at  the  exclusion  of 
serious  discussion.  As  I watched,  Lincoln’s 
manner  impressed  me  as  too  full  of  levity, 
sadly  lacking  in  a sense  of  the  responsibility  of 
his  position;  and  I said  to  myself:  “Is  this  the 
man  I must  vote  for  to  guide  the  country  in 
these  feverish  times  — one  who  trifles  with 
great  personalities  and  issues  and  dismisses 
both  with  a joke?” 

I wish  I could  remember  all  the  visitors  and 
all  that  Lincoln  said  at  those  sittings.  But, 
like  many  another  youngster  then,  I had  no 
conception  of  the  importance  of  the  events  in 
which  I participated.  It  seemed  all  in  the 
day’s  work  to  me. 

At  the  second  sitting,  in  desperation,  I 
placed  a long  bench  just  behind  me,  and  re- 
quested that  all  visitors  occupy  it.  The  plan 
served  to  keep  Lincoln  in  pose  and  helped  to 
bring  to  his  face  some  of  the  animation  I de- 
sired. When  the  string  of  visitors  failed,  I 
knew  I must  keep  his  mind  from  brooding  on 
the  present  if  I would  avert  his  abstracted  look, 
and  I soon  found  that  leading  him  to  talk  of 
his  past  life  was  the  best  expedient.  He  was 
quite  willing  to  tell  of  it  and  even  to  discuss 
frankly  the  unfounded  rumors  concerning  him, 
many  of  which  I ventured  to  mention. 


I alluded  to  the  accusation  that  he  had  been 
engaged  in  the  whisky  trade.  “When  I was 
in  the  grocery  business  at  New  Salem,”  he 
said,  “money  was  scarce,  and  I was  obliged  to 
receive  in  exchange  all  kinds  of  produce. 
When  enough  had  accumulated,  I loaded  it  on 
a flat-boat,  took  it  to  New  Orleans,  and  traded 
it  off  for  supplies.  On  one  of  these  trips  a 
neighbor  of  mine  asked  me  to  take  along  three 
barrels  of  whisky  with  my  freight,  and  sell 
them  for  him.  This  I did,  and  that  was  the 
only  whisky  transaction  of  my  life.” 

There  are  people,  even  now,  who  are  at 
pains  to  challenge  that  statement,  but,  when 
Mr.  Lincoln  made  it  to  me,  he  also  said:  “When 
I went  into  the  grocery  business,  I had  a part- 
ner for  a while,  but  I soon  found  that  he  ab- 
sorbed all  the  profits  and  there  was  nothing 
left  for  me;  so  I had  to  get  out  and  go  it  alone.” 

He  referred  to  the  firm  of  Berry  & Lincoln. 
Whatever  its  dealings  in  whisky  during  his  con- 
nection with  it,  they  were  beyond  his  personal 
control.  It  was  a mere  paper  partnership  in 
which  his  dissent  could  have  had  no  weight, 
for  he  was  utterly  impecunious  at  the  time. 

I remember  he  told  me  how,  on  one  of  his 
flat-boat  trips,  a man  asked  to  be  ferried  out 
to  a steamboat  he  was  anxious  to  intercept. 
Lincoln  accommodated  him.  “As  he  was 
about  to  climb  aboard,”  said  Lincoln,  “he 
shook  hands  with  me,  and  left  in  my  palm  a 
silver  half-dollar.  I remember  with  what  as- 
tonishment I looked  at  the  size  of  the  gift.” 

He  told  me,  too,  how  for  half  a dollar  he 
bought  a barrel  of  odds  and  ends  from  a mi- 
grating farmer  who  asked  him  to  take  it  to 
lighten  his  wagon  on  the  heavy  roads.  After 
stowing  it  away  for  some  time,  Lincoln  came 
upon  it,  and  found  that  the  only  thing  of  value 
in  it  was  a copy  of  Blackstone’s  Commentaries. 
He  described  how  much  it  interested  him,  and 
I recall  vividly  the  wide,  sweeping  gesture 
and  high  pitch  of  enthusiasm  in  his  voice  as 
he  concluded: 

“ I fairly  devoured  every  sentence.” 

It  was  no  secret  that  he  was  perennially  out 
of  funds  for  a long  time  after  that.  Major 
John  T.  Stuart,  who  encouraged  him  to  study 
law  and  first  took  him  into  partnership,  told 
me  in  1870,  when  I painted  his  portrait,  that 
when  Lincoln  was  with  him,  in  1837,  the  firm 
kept  no  books,  but  that  all  the  fees  were 
brought  in  and  immediately  divided  among 
the  three  members. 

“How  much  are  you  worth  now?”  I asked 
Mr.  Lincoln,  when  he  was  telling  me  of  his 
early  struggles.  “Well,”  he  replied,  “I  pay 
taxes  on  $1 5,000,  but  I’m  not  worth  $20,000.” 
That  was  all  he  had  been  able  to  accumulate 
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during  twenty-three  years  of  law  practice,  not 
to  mention  three  terms  in  the  Illinois  legisla- 
ture and  one  in  Congress. 

It  was  necessary  to  live  on  into  the  twentieth 
century  to  measure  the  significance  of  this  and 
the  other  things  Lincoln  told  me  about  him- 
self. My  chief  concern  in  the  conversations 
then  was,  to  study  his  features,  and  I did  so 
with  an  anxious  intensity  I have  never  de- 
voted to  a sitter  before  or  since.  I have  al- 
luded to  the  noble  symmetry  of  his  brow, 
which  instantly  revealed  itself  to  my  eye;  but 
it  was  not  till  years  afterward  that  I saw  some 
measure  of  the  mentality  back  of  it. 

His  features  were  the  most  puzzling  that 
could  well  be  imagined.  His  bushy,  over- 
hanging brows  caused  a famous  sculptor  to 
speak  of  his  rather  deep-set  eyes  as  “dark.” 
But  close  observation  revealed  them  a heavenly 
blue,  and  when  they  were  animated,  their  ex- 
pression was  most  captivating.  Never  was  a 
countenance  so  flexible  as  his,  nor  capable  of 
such  changes  of  expression.  The  secret  lay  in 
his  sensitive  muscular  control  of  the  mouth. 
That  sensitive  mouth  of  his  was  the  index 
of  the  mellow  human  sympathy  of  his  dis- 
position. He  was  acutely  alive  to  distress  in 
any  form,  and  the  cry  of  a child,  particularly, 
would  arrest  his  attention,  no  matter  what  he 
was  engaged  upon.  Several  times,  when  we 
were  alone  together,  both  working  busily,  I 
saw  him  stop  and  call  to  him,  for  a jocose  re- 
mark and  a handshake,  some  barefoot  boy 
who  had  stolen  softly  up  the  stairs  and  was 
gazing  around  the  half-open  door  in  awe  at 
the  famous  candidate. 

Two  incidents  on  the  day  of  my  departure 
have  indelibly  impressed  me  with  his  almost 
feminine  sympathy. 

When  I announced  the  completion  of  my 
work,  Lincoln  came  over  and,  looking  at  the 
portrait,  said:  “You’re  not  going  till  this 
evening?  I would  like  Mrs.  Lincoln  to  see 
that.  If  you  will  let  it  remain  here,  I will 
bring  her  at  three  o’clock.” 

They  came  promptly,  bringing  several  gen- 
tlemen and  the  irrepressible  “Tad,”  after 
whom  trailed  a little  comrade  he  called  “Jim.” 
Tad  was  everywhere  at  once,  being  repeatedly 
recaptured  by  his  mother,  and  waiting  but  for 
a favorable  diversion  to  be  off  again.  I no- 
ticed with  what  interested  pride  Lincoln’s  eyes 
followed  him  about  the  room. 

I uncovered  the  canvas  for  Mrs.  Lincoln. 
“That  is  excellent,”  she  said;  “that  is  the  way 
he  looks  when  he  has  his  friends  about  him.  I 
hope  he  will  look  like  that  after  the  first  of 
November.” 

While  we  were  discussing  the  likeness,  Tad 


had  again  escaped,  and  had  found  George 
Wright’s  unfinished  portrait  against  the  wall. 
Turning  it  partly  around  and  peering  under 
the  cover,  he  called  out:  “Come  here,  Jim; 
here’s  another  ‘Old  Abe.’”  ; Shocked  at  the 
child’s  impropriety  before  such  dignitaries  as 
the  Secretary  and  Auditor  of  the  State,  I af- 
fected not  to  hear  it.  But  Lincoln  laughed 
outright  and  said  in  a loud  aside:  “Did  you 
hear  that,  Conant?  He  got  that  on  the  street, 

I suppose.” 

Later  in  the  day  I called  to  say  good-by,  ac- 
companied by  my  little  daughter  of  twelve, 
whom  I had  brought  on  the  journey  to  keep 
me  company  at  the  hotel.  Mr.  Lincoln  fol- 
lowed us  to  the  door,  said  good-by  to  her,  and, 
as  she  passed  out,  gently  detained  me,  asking 
with  unaffected  feeling:  “Is  her  mother  liv- 
ing?” I answered  that  she  was.  “I  am  so 
glad  to  know  it,”  he  said;  "somehow  I had! 
got  the  idea  that  she  was  orphaned,  and  I was 
afraid  to  ask  her  about  her  mother  lest  I 
might  hurt  her  feelings.” 

That  was  the  last  I saw  of  him  till  nearly  a 
year  later,  when  we  were  all  in  the  midst  of 
the  great  struggle,  and  all  much  more  than  a 
year  older.  Attorney-General  Edward  Bates 
had  asked  me  to  come  to  Washington  to  paint 
his  portrait  for  the  Cabinet  series.  I had  the 
freedom  of  his  house,  and  one  day  he  invited 
me  to  come  with  him  to  see  the  President.  We 
passed  the  long  line  of  callers,  many  of  whom 
had  been  waiting  for  days,  and,  as  was  the 
custom  with  Cabinet  officers,  we  were  ad- 
mitted unannounced. 

Lincoln  jumped  up  from  his  desk  and  greeted 
Judge  Bates.  Then,  turning  quickly,  he  ex- 
tended his  hand  to  me,  saying:  “I  can  never 
forget  you.  You  told  me  one  of  the  best 
stories  I ever  heard.”  Then  to  the  Judge: 
“Did  you  know  I am  indebted  to  this  man  for 
that  ‘slow  horse  story’?”  “Mr.  President,” 
was  the  somewhat  curt  reply,  “you  tell  so 
many  stories  that  it  must  be  difficult  to  re- 
member the  origin  of  all  of  them.”  When  we 
were  without  again.  Judge  Bates  said  to  me: 
“He  tells  too  many  stories  — disgusting  some- 
times.” 

I had  read  in  the  papers  how,  on  his  memor- 
able journey  to  Washington  to  the  inaugura- 
tion, he  began  a rear-platform  speech  at  Buffalo 
or  Cleveland,  I forget  which.  In  the  midst  of 
it  he  had  launched  upon  the  “slow  horse 
story,”  but  before  the  point  was  reached,  the 
train  pulled  out.  I had  thought  then  how 
ridiculous  and  undignified  a figure  this  story- 
telling habit  made  of  him. 

Some  weeks  after  I saw  him  in  the  White 
House,  he,  with  numerous  officials,  was  at  the 
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Navy  Yard  where  Captain  Dahlgren  was  about 
to  test  a new  breech-loading  gun.  Lincoln,  in 
the  midst  of  a group,  was  greeting  those  whom 
he  recognized.  When  he  looked  in  my  direc- 
tion, I raised  my  hat  with  the  rest.  Presently 
he  looked  at  me  again,  and,  stretching  out  his 
long  arm,  grasped  my  hand,  saying:  "I  am 
glad  to  see  you.  I shall  never  forget  you.” 
Then  to  the  group:  “I  am  indebted  to  my 
friend  here  for  one  of  the  best  stories  I ever 
heard.”  Whereupon  a stately  gentleman,  im- 
maculately dressed,  said  in  measured  tones: 
“Mr.  President,  if  the  story  was  so  fine,  sup- 
pose you  give  it  to  us  while  we  are  waiting." 
Lincoln  began  it,  but  before  the  point  was 
reached,  the  gun  boomed  out  and  silenced 
him. 

I had  had  abundant  exemplification  of  his 
story-telling  ability  in  Springfield,  and  had 
told  him  the  “slow  horse  story,”  one  day,  in 
an  effort  to  rouse  him  from  his  abstraction. 

Yankee  wit  was  mentioned  at  one  of  the  sit- 
tings and  Lincoln  had  said:  “That  is  something 
I always  admired  and  coveted.”  Some  one 
said:  “Why,  you  certainly  have  the  credit  of 
possessing  it  in  large  measure.”  "No,”  said 
Lincoln,  “not  the  genuine.  1 don’t  remember 
that  I ever  got  credit  for  it  but  once.”  Then 
he  told  how,  hurrying  once  through  a court- 
room, he  was  ordered  by  the  judge  to  defend  a 
prisoner  accused  of  assault  and  battery.  A 
witness  was  just  testifying  that  the  com- 
plainant had  been  fought  all  over  a field.  “On 
cross-examination,”  said  Lincoln,  “I  asked 
him,  ‘ How  large  was  that  field  — twenty 
acres?’  ‘No,’ he  replied.  ‘Ten  acres?’  ‘No.’ 
‘Were  there  two  acres?’  I persisted.  ‘Yes, 
just  about  two,’  he  agreed.  ‘And  you  saw 
him  fight  this  man  all  over  the  field?’  pointing 
to  the  prisoner.  ‘Yes,  sir.’  ‘Well,  sir,’  I said, 
‘did  you  ever  see  a fight  before  that  turned 
out  so  little  to  the  acre?’  The  witness  ad- 
mitted with  a grin  that  he  had  not,  the  judge 
smiled,  and  the  jury  snickered.  So,  saying 
that  as  this  crop  was  so  poor  it  did  not  seem 
worth  further  cultivation,  I submitted  the 
case.  Some  of  my  friends  said  it  was  Yankee 
wit,  but  that  was  the  only  time  I ever  got 
credit  for  it.  I wish  I had  it.” 

1 could  not  but  recognize  the  wit  in  the 
stories  he  told,  but  I saw  in  them  for  a long 
time  no  more  than  the  deplorable  clinging  of  a 
habit  acquired  from  being  reared  on  the  farm 
with  the  “hired  help.”  1 did  not  see  till  later 
that  it  was  the  striking  touch  of  human  nature 
in  each,  often  emphasized  by  gross  absurdity, 
which  after  all  to  his  mind  lifted  them  above 
the  level  of  vulgarity.  His  own  perceptive 
faculties  were  so  keen  and  inclusive  that  he 


took  in  whole  situations  at  a glance.  He  saw 
them  in  pictures,  and  in  that  calm  self-posses- 
sion of  his,  from  which  he  was  never  betrayed 
into  an  unfortunate  expression,  he  used  his 
stories  to  answer  those  who  would  be  so  an- 
swered— “for  without  a parable  spake  he  not 
unto  them.” 

Something  of  this  I began  to  see  that  winter 
in  Washington.  No  one  who  did  not  live  there 
at  the  time  could  realize  how  utterly  the  Capi- 
tal and  the  affairs  of  the  nation  were  at  sixes 
and  sevens.  I think  those  who  observed  Lin- 
coln then  will  admit  that  his  greatness  shone 
out  from  the  clamor  of  those  first  two  years 
more  vividly  than  in  the  comparative  equi- 
librium of  the  latter  half  of  the  war. 

It  was  a sickly  winter.  1 lost  my  own  two 
boys  during  it.  And  Lincoln  buried  his  son 
Willie,  and  ever  after  there  was  a new  quality 
in  his  demeanor  ■ — something  approaching 
awe.  I sat  in  the  fifth  pew  behind  him  every 
Sunday  at  Dr.  Gurley’s  church,  and  I saw 
him  on  many  occasions,  marking  the  change 
in  him. 

But  the  sight  of  him  that  contrasted  most 
sharply  with  what  I had  seen  in  Springfield, 
and  yet  confirmed  it  all,  was  on  the  day  he  re- 
viewed Colonel  Baker’s  crack  California  regi- 
ment. Baker  was  a personal  friend  of  the 
President.  He  came  marching  proudly  down 
to  the  White  House,  with  his  fourteen  hun- 
dred “returned  Californians,”  most  of  whom 
were  to  meet  death  with  their  leader  not  many 
days  later  at  Ball’s  Bluff.  There  were  two 
bands,  one  leading,  the  other  bringing  up 
the  rear. 

Just  before  Baker  reached  the  steps,  Lincoln 
came  out  rather  hurriedly  and  walked  to  the 
end  of  a buttress.  I was  within  six  feet  of  him. 
He  wore  a somewhat  baggy  business  suit,  his 
hair  was  disordered,  and  out  of  one  coat  pocket 
a handkerchief  or  some  white  document  pro- 
truded as  if  hastily  stuffed  there. 

Lincoln  stood  perfectly  still,  statuesque, 
with  the  old  abstraction  1 knew  so  well,  gazing 
into  vacancy,  seeing  nothing. 

As  the  soldiers  countermarched,  the  two 
bands  came  together,  each  playing  a different 
tune,  creating  a ridiculous  discord.  1 can  see 
Colonel  Baker  now,  in  his  splendid  uniform, 
wheeling  his  horse  in  amongst  the  musicians 
and  striking  at  their  instruments  with  the  flat 
of  his  sword,  till  finally  he  made  them  compre- 
hend that  he  wished  them  to  cease.  Then  he 
rode  up  to  the  President  and  saluted,  begin- 
ning a profuse  apology  for  the  "horrible  blun- 
dering in  the  music.” 

“It  didn’t  disturb  me  in  the  least,"  said 
Lincoln. 
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